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Younc Harrington, the boy incendiary who recently confessed 
to the burning of the Oak Grove Seminary at Vassalboro, Me., 
appears to be quite an accomplished romancer. His latest 
statement implicates a Frenchman named Ronco, who, he says, 
hired him to burn the buildings. Harrington is in confinement at 
Augusta, and it is to be hoped for the good of the community that 
his enforced retirement from the world may last some time. 





DispaTcHes from Montreal report that an insane man named 
Champagne has confessed that he was the person who set fire 
to the houses recently burned in St. John Baptiste Ward, and has 
been sent to an asylum. Champagne is said to have had a mania 
for firing houses, and to have been caught at it several times by his 
friends. It is thought that the secret of the origin of the many 
recent fires in Montreal has thus been divulged, but such a confes- 
sion of guilt by a maniac can hardly be considered as particularly 
worthy of belief without corroborative evidence. 





ExPLosions of soda water tanks are becoming altogether too 
frequent. The need of greater care in their construction and 
handling is again emphasized by an accident from this cause at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the most serious of its kind yet recorded. In 
the bottling and soda fountain filling works of C. L. Cella & Sons, 
a young Italian named Sorocci was engaged in filling a fountain. 
Beside him stood his employer with his finger on the pressure gauge, 
which is usually run up to 165 pounds, It had hardly reached 
thirty-five pounds, however, when the tank exploded with terrific 
force, completely wrecking the room, stunning the proprietor and 
mangling Sorocci so badly that he died in agony soon after. The 
force of the explosion was so great that a piece of the copper tank 
was blown through two thicknesses of plank ceiling and a skylight, 
and every house in the neighborhood was shaken. 





ON the seventeenth of September, there appeared in the advertising 
columns of The Weekly Underwriter a special notice, headed ‘‘ no pass- 
ing round the hat.” It was an announcement thata certain society, which 
had for years conducted its business by making post mortem assessments 
for death losses, had abandoned the practice, and would henceforth col- 
lect premiums quarterly in advance, the premiums being based upon the 
American Experience of Mortality. Under these circumstances we not 
only accepted the advertisement of a company which had before been de- 
nied eatrance to our columns, but we thought the recantation of its here- 
Si€s worthy of special editorial mention.— Weekly Underwriter. 


Noting that our contemporary had accepted the advertisement of 
a well-known assessment company, we alluded to the fact as evi- 
dence that the editor of that journal had at last discovered that 
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there was in existence a system of assessment insurance that was 
receiving a large amount of public patronage. The above is its 
excuse for accepting the advertisement. The editor well knows 
that the company referred to is chartered simply and solely as an 
assessment company, that it has no lawful right to do business as 
an “old line” company, that it does not attempt to do so, and that 
in the advertisement appearing in his own columns there is no 
allusion to “ premiums,” but solely to assessments collected quar- 
terly in advance. This appears to be the great change of heart our 
neighbor has discovered in this company—it collects assessments in 
advance, “based on the actual mortality experiences of the ‘ old 
line’ companies.” It is a very small hole our neighbor seeks to 
escape through, but it is just about his size. 





Tuat wild-cat insurance company, La Royaume, that has pounced 
down upon Washington and seeks to do an underground business 
throughout the country, is not likely to meet with very great suc- 
cess. The insurance press scented the “ animile” and came down 
both upon the company and its agent, so exposing their pretensions 
that insurers are not likely to accept the policies of the company at 
any price. The agent made a desperate attempt to obtain a 
license from the South Carolina Department, but was shown the 
door in short order, because the company was wholly unable to 
comply with the laws. Propertyowners who accept a policy from 
La Royaume will be very much in the condition of the little boy 
who was spending the summer in the country and wrote to his 
father: “Dear papa. I have caught a woodchuck. It was a 
skunk and I did not go to church.” 





Is it possible that the railroad horrors of last winter must be re- 
peated before the companies generally recognize the fact that 
they must once and for all time do away with the car stoves? It 
would seem so. During the summer it has been clearly demon- 
strated that railroad cars can be safely and successfully heated by 
steam from the locomotive, as well as in some other ways which 
do not condemn the unfortunate passenger, in the event of acci- 
dent to the train, to certain death by fire. Already these new sys- 
tems of heating have been put in successful operation on several of 
the roads in advance of the time fixed by law in some of the 
States for their adoption. And yet the first month of autumn has 
barely passed when from Indiana comes a tale of another sickening 
disaster on the rail, in which the car stove and some dangerous 
lighting arrangement, between them, caused the incineration of 
some ten or a dozen wretched human beings. The whole story of 
the affair is one of recklessness and stupidity. An east-bound 
passenger train on the Chicago and Atlantic Railroad broke down 
at a point near Kouts station, Indiana. A fast freight train was 
following it closely, and promptly crashed into the rear cars of the 
express, telescoping several of them. The usual scene followed ; 
in an instant the smoker, sleeper and ladies’ car were enveloped in 
flames, and those who were lucky enough to get out were forced 
by the extreme heat of the fire to stand idly by while the less for- 
tunate, pinned down in the wreck, were consumed. Within a few 
minutes nothing was left but a pile of twisted iron and ashes and 
charred corpses. What happened within the cars is told by one of 
the passengers who escaped with his life, in afew words. He says : 

In the end of the car furthest from me the stove was overturned and 
the flames were just starting to spread with magic rapidity. There was 
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some sort of a new gas lamp in the car with reservoirs reaching from one 
to the other. The flames leaped up the sides, and in less time than I can 
tell it the gas was burning the whole length of the coach over our heads, 
I was wedged in between two seats, where I couldn’t move a limb of my 
body, and there I watched the fire as it drew near me. 


This man was saved, but not unti] he had seen several of his 
imprisoned companions burned to death. Could there be a 
plainer case than this? To the parsimony or indifference of the 
officers of the company in exposing their patrons to the dangers of 
the car stove and unsafe lighting apparatus, was undoubtedly due 
most of the deaths which occurred. Of the carelessness which 
made such a collision possible we say nothing. The perils inherent 
to the old heating methods were well known; the new and safer 
systems were understood ; there had been plenty of time in which 
to make the change. Why was it not done? It is hard to see 
how the company’s officers can hope to escape responsibility for 
this horrible occurrence ; but one thing at least is certain—the old 
car stove can be no longer permitted to menace the travelers on 
our railroads with such a fate as that which befell the passengers 
on that Chicago and Atlantic train last week. In this case, the 
coroner holds a train dispatcher and a conductor responsible, but 
while these two men may have been to a certain extent culpable, 
it will be a simple mockery of justice if the matter is allowed to 
rest there. Right here it may be noted that the railroad em- 
ployee upon whom an idiotic coroner’s jury laid the blame for the 
Chatsworth disaster, has just been released from custody, the grand 
jury refusing to find a true bill on the evidence presented, which 
was extremely sensible in that grand jury, the man having plainly 
been used as a scapegoat to save the officials of the railroad 


company. 





THE twelfth annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Life Asso- 
ciations of America was held in Philadelphia last week. The 
important details of the convention appear in the news columns 
of THe Spectator of last week and in this issue. This convention 
was one of the most interesting ever held by the association. The 
subjects discussed were of practical importance to the business of 
life insurance, and those who attended the sessions could not fail 
to profit by the proceedings. Two of the most important papers 
submitted were from the executive committee, one recounting the 
work of compiling a national directory of medical examiners, which 
has been undertaken by the association, and the other on policy data. 
Some idea of the laborious task before those in charge of the pro- 
posed national medical examiners directory can be gained from the 
fact that the entire past year has been taken up in preparing a 
sample directory for the State of Pennsylvania alone. As an ex- 

eriment, of course the work has progressed slowly. The following 
is an extract from the executive committee’s report on this subject : 

In beginning practically the work placed at St. Louis in charge of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, selection was made, for many obvi- 
ous reasons, of the State of Pennsylvania, It is at once a State within 
easy access of the headquarters of the bureau ; one in which a majority of 
the active companies of the country are working, and one that, as fully as 
any; will attest the practical usefulness of the undertaking. This had 
been compiled for the entire State ; the sifting processes, various in char- 
acter, and many of them direct outgrowth of the experience acquired in 
the work itself, have been carried in a greater or less degree toward com- 
pletion, and are in such a state of progress as to render it rossible that 
the entire matter should, in a brief time, be ready for the printer. 


The report continues further on as follows : 


In the preparation of the lists, both originally and in their criticism and 
revision, every available means has been called into use. 


Companies, 
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both new and old-line, have been consulted, and we cheerfully bea 
ness to the countenance which many of the most prominent hee 8 
latter have given to the work and the interest they have manifested “ - 
References, both professional and commercial, have been had; +o 
record of each name that appears has been obtained, covering, not sim 
the physician, but as well the individual. Criticism has been invited aH 
finally the lists have been submitted to the individuals whose eaiiis 
appear therein, in the feeling that the honorable, upright physician would 
be the last to suffer his name to appear in such a list with that of an in. 
competent, dishonest or disreputable associate. 


The report on policy data which was presented to the conven- 
tion, was the occasion of several hours of lively debate. It shows 
the actual mortality experience of fourteen representative assess. 
ment associations during nine successive years. In nine policy 
years the death rate of these organizations for all ages averaged 
the first year 2.35 per 1000; the second year, 5.81; the third year, 
7-34; the fourth year, 8.87; the fifth year, 9 10; the sixth year, 
11.14; the seventh year, 11.11 ; the eighth year, 11.75; the ninth 
year, 14.22. Their lapse experience during the same time averaged 
the first year 79.73 per 1000; the second year, 183.64; the third 
year, 122.80; the fourth year, 85.56; the fifth year, 73.18; the 
sixth year, 66.54; the seventh year, 66.66; the eighth year, 63.34; 
the ninth year, 69.50. The report bears the marks of the actuarial 
ability of Mr. Fouse of Philadelphia, and in printing it in full in 
this issue we commend it to the attention of every assessment or- 
ganization, as well as to all persons interested in the business of 
life insurance. In the concluding portion of the report, some 
words of warning are offered to those assessment organizations 
which are pursuing business in the dark, without palpable assur- 
ance of the sufficiency and correctness of their rates and plans, 
It says in part: 

If we take the years collectively, we find that the average death rate 
during the nine years has been 9.07 per 1000 exposed. While such an 
average is to some extent an indication of the cost of insurance, it in no 
sense discloses the individual liability of the members, and does not show 
what the contributions of the individual should be to cover his share of 
the average cost. Taking all ages collectively, we find that the death rate 
for the first year or half year of insurance was 2.35, the second year 5.81, 
and the ninth year, when the members were nine years older, and the 
effect of selection had worn off, it is 14.22 per 1000 exposed. The point 
of interest to us is, did the members exposed the ninth year contribute 
an amount sufficient to cover the death rate of 14.22 per 1000 exposed, or 
were they contributing on the basis of the average death rate of 9.07 per 
1000? * * * Assessment insurance would be taking an advanced 
step if all the companies would collect from their members during the 
first year’s insurance the full mortality rate indicated by any of the stand- 
ard tables. The saving, improved, if held intact until the members reach 
an advanced age, when the natural cost of insurance becomes expensive, 
would prove a material aid in reducing the future cost of insurance to 
the members. * * * If assessment insurance is to maintain its well- 
merited popularity, the importance of protecting the insurance from ex- 
cessive cost in old age cannot receive too much attention on the part of 
assessment and natural premium companies. Accurate calculations show 
that if the mortality element indicated by the tables is collected, the sav- 
ing, improved, and the natural cost loaded from twenty to thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, and such loading is also improved, the insurance cao 
never become burdensome or excessive in cost in old age. Our compa- 
nies have been issuing life policy contracts, and it is therefore incumbent 
upon them to adjust their rates so as to protect their members, not only 
during the first year’s insurance, but for all life. The companies should 
either issue short term policies or make proper provision to guarantee 
the payment of life policies on an equitable basis, 


A point of interest in connection with these weighty words is 
how many of the numerous assessment associations not yet nine 
years old, have anticipated that the net cost of current insurance 
in the ninth policy year of their existence will reach $14.22 per 
$1000 of insurance? A word to the wise is sufficient. 
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A BROKER'S REPLY, 


AVING made frequent allusions to the brokerage abuse in 

the matter of fire insurance, a prominent member of that 
fraternity in another city sends us a communication upon the sub- 
ject, presenting the broker’s view of the situation. While the gen- 
tleman does not wish to engage in any printed discussion of the 
matter, and is not willing his name should appear, we nevertheless 
print his communication in full, and append thereto some comments. 


{To THE EpITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Having been a regular subscriber to your journal for a long time, I sup- 
pose I may express an opinion upon a subject which is touched upon in 
almost every number. I ama fire insurance broker of a good many years’ 
standing, and have always done a legitimate business. I believe I have 
rendered faithful and honorable service to my customers without ever 
losing the confidence and esteem of the companies or agents with whom 
I have done business. 

With the growth of business in all large communities has gradually 
come the necessity and demand for middlemen, until now there is scarcely 
abusiness of any kind that can be sustained without them, whether mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, insurance or even journalistic, and they cannot 
be ignored. That the insurance companies do and must continue to de- 
pend upon brokers for the bulk of their business goes without saying, 
and they will and ought to fay for it just what it is worth tothem. Desir- 
able business will be sought after, and it is simply absurd to expect com- 
panies not to bid for it, and any “ironclad” rules to regulate either the 
rates of premiums or commissions, intended to bind equally the strong 
and the weak, or the enterprising and conservative companies, are sure to 
be broken sooner or later, and with the break comes inevitably the de- 
moralization of the business for months and years after. At least half a 
dozen of such combinations and failures have occurred here and in New 
York since we have been taking your journal. There are matters about 
which it may often be proper and of advantage to combine, but combina- 
tion is not the panacea for all troubles. What seems to be needed in the 
insurance business is more intelligent attention and judgment on the part 
of individual companies in the management of their own affairs—just 
such management as may be found in a few of our best companies, and 
such as is required for success in any other business. If the companies 
can agree together upon a standard of rates, well and good ; but each 
company sliould at least have some standard of its own, by which it is 
content to abide and not be driven from because some other company 
lowers or abandons theirs. But any agreement to regulate what each 
company shall pay for service rendered, whether of officers, clerks, agents 
or brokers, is sure to be violated, either in spirit or letter, and in any 
future combination of the companies it would be wise to leave that mat- 
ter out. 

The insurance broker, like any other broker, has his business to dis- 
pose of, and, other things being equal, he will naturally give it to the 
company who offers the best price for it; he knows that each separate 
policy has to be separately negotiated, and it is for the individual com- 
pany to determine what they shall pay for it. 

With all due respect, therefore, I may say that this question of broker- 
age is not likely to be settled by THE SpEcTATOR or any other journal, 
and the suggestion in your number of October 13, that “ the only practi- 
cal solution of it is to do away with brokers altogether,” is as puerile as 
(in the very next sentence it is acknowledged to be) hopeless. 

I do not write this for publication, and do not care to come before the 
public in print, but I have thought a suggestion from the other side might 
be appreciated, 


We are willing to concede that, under the existing conditions in 
fire underwriting, brokers have become a necessity, and that there 
is little probability of their services ever being dispensed with. It 
is stated that fully ninety per cent of the business done by the com- 
panies in New York city is handled by the brokers. So long as 
they were content with a fair and reasonable compensation for 
their services they were extremely valuable assistants to the com- 
panies. They would still be so, if they were not ambitious to 
absorb all the profit to be made in underwriting. Managers of fire 
imsurance companies, like the managers of every other business 
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enterprise, are warranted in paying a fair commission for new 
business, but when the exactions of a few men who have succeeded 
in obtaining the control of the business desire and demand un- 
reasonable and extortionate compensation, instead of benefiting 
the business they become excrescences which, if they cannot be 
controlled, should be eliminated entirely. It is against the abuses 
of the brokerage system we are arrayed, rather than against the 
business itself. ‘That we express the sentiments of the majority of 
underwriters when we protest against the extortionate charges of 
the brokers, has been fully demonstrated by the efforts they have 
made to limit the rates of commission through their various organ- 
izations, and by their oft expressed opinions on the subjects. In 
the issue of The Weekly Underwriter of last Saturday we find a 
communication signed by ‘‘ Member of the Tariff Association,” in 
which occurs the following paragraph: “The brokerage or com- 
mission question is the chief cause of the troubles of the under- 
writers in this city, as it is and will be in other cities. If the com- 
panies can regulate this question, that of rates will not be difficult. 
Can they, and will they, try to reduce this large item in their 
expense account ?” The writer proceeds to urge the company man- 
agers to unite to control this great and growing evil. It is not 
probable that it will be done. Nearly every organization of under- 
writers that has been formed in this city during past years has 
boldly grappled with this problem, and has dropped it as being be- 
yond its ability to handle satisfactorily. The great trouble with all 
these attempts to treat this subject has been, we believe, in the 
fact that the brokers themselves have been ignored by the com- 
panies. Men who bring to the companies nine-tenths of their city 
business, ought to be allowed some voice when an attempt is made 
to regulate the terms upon which they shall conduct that business. 
Instead of consulting them, however, it has been the boast of some 
of the company managers that they would either regulate them or 
trample them under foot. This is very much easier said than done, 
for the reason that under present conditions the propertyowners are 
behind the brokers, sharing their profits with them to a certain ex. 
tent at the expense of the companies. Any war prosecuted against 
the brokers secures to them powerful allies in the shape of insurers, 
and this has been the obstacle against which all the organizations 
of underwriters have heretofore most persistently knocked their 
heads. If, instead of blindly ignoring the brokers, they had worked 
in a spirit of compromise, extending recognition to the Board of 
Brokers, which has been formed in no spirit of hostility to the 
companies, there is little doubt that the brokerage evil, that now 
forms the staple subject of complaint, could have been readily con- 
trolled. Perhaps at some future time the company managers may 
appreciate the fact that it is better to control an evil that they can- 
not dispense with, than to permit that evil to run its unbridled 
course without check or hindrance. 

In the letter of “Member of the Tariff Association” above 
referred to, the statement is made that under the present practices 
commissions to brokers run all the way up to fifty per cent of the 
premium. At the same time, the companies complain that they 
are paying sixty per cent for losses, and that their other expenses 
are exceptionally heavy. Just where the margin of profit to the 
companies lies in a business prosecuted under such conditions, we 
imagine would puzzle our correspondent to say. If fire insurance 
companies are organized with large capitals to assume immense 
risks all for the benefit of the brokers, then it becomes another 
question entirely; but if the stockholders, whose capital is at risk, 
are to be considered in the matter, there must come a reform in 
the dealings of the companies with the brokers. When the com- 
pact was formed in this city a year or so ago, the advanced ground ~ 
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was taken that but ten per cent commission should be paid to 
brokers. The brokers’ board expressed a readiness to accept a 
commission of fifteen per cent, but the underwriters refused to 
recognize’ the board in any way or to conduct negotiations with 
them except in an indirect manner. As a consequence, the brok- 
ers were arrayed in open hostility to the compact, and it was 
through their efforts largely that the irregular practices crept in, 
which resulted in the destruction of that organization._ 

Our correspondent presents the argument most generally 
used by the brokers, that middlemen have become necessary for 
the speedy transaction of business in nearly all lines. This is true 
unquestionably, and the middlemen in the fire insurance business 
are recognized now as a necessity and of great value to the compa- 
nies. The companies are justified in buying business from them 
at reasonable rates, but when the price demanded by the middle- 
men is extortionate, their claims should be resisted. Unfortunately 
there is so much competition among the companies, and so little 
regard paid to promises and pledges, that the broker having a 
good line of business to place is able to get almost any rate of 
commission that he has the nerve to ask for. The brokers are not 
so much to blame for the demoralized condition of the brokerage 
business as the companies are that are weak enough to pay their 
exorbitant demands. The problem is one that must be solved 
some day, and we believe that the suggestion heretofore made by 
us, to the effect that an organization of company managers to con- 
sider this one question regardless of all others, is the only practical 
way of solving it. Heretofore the question of rates and various 
other things has been mixed up with the commission question, and 
the legislation proposed has been so complicated that failure upon 
all points has been the result. An organization to legislate exclus- 
ively upon the brokerage question, acting in harmony with the 
Board of Brokers, might evolve a solution of this problem that 
would be satisfactory to all. 





BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


Local agents, always anxious for new business, will be glad to know 
that a new Chicago stock yard company has been incorporated, and will 
be located in the town of Lyons. Work on several large packing-house 
establishments will, it is reported, be commenced early next spring. A 
transfer railway, the promoters of which are connected with the above, has 


also been formed. 
* * * 


Durinc the past week, one of the numerous trips made by the fire in- 
surance patrol was to the offices of the Western department of the 
United Fire Reinsurance Company. A fire duetoa defective grate caused 
not a little excitement, but the clerical force of the office displayed great 
presence of mind, and among the first articles removed to their vault were 
Tue SPECTATOR files. The loss to the United Fire was very slight. 

* * * 

Tue Attorney-General of this State claims that the Peoples Insurance 
Exchange has exceeded its rights given by the Auditor, and he has filed 
information in the Circuit Court intended to repeal its license. At the 
same time, the Farmers Live Stock Society is charged with a similar 
offense. In the case of the latter corporation, the court will probably 
revoke the society’s privileges, but the former corporation claims that all 
of its transactions have been strictly legal under its charter and license. 

x ¥ x 


Tue Printers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, through its committee on 
organization, has issued a circular letter, announcing its proposed forma- 


tion. 
this and other cities, has brought about this result. 


The refusal of printers’ risks by nearly all insurance companies in 
Under the law of 
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this State the company must have 400 members and $200,000 in not 
cash, twenty per cent of which must be in cash. This new oun - 
ures the cost of insurance to its members at a much lower rate pr - 
present board rates, and being on the participating plan, es 9 ” 
return to members a fair dividend, which would be an additional ted 4 
tion in the cost of insurance. The plan suggests that the regular saa 
rate be made the basis of the insurance, a note to be given the com a 
for five times the amount of the premium, this to be used in extreme — 
of loss, and to be the extreme limit of liability. On this note pay 
to be paid in cash, which will be considered the capital of the compan s 
Polic’es will be issued for five years, No solicitors wil! be required Fee 
no commissions be paid, the company to have a board of directors as 
managers. An example shows that $5000 insurance at a two per cent 
basis will cost a member $75, three-quarters of which is paid in cash when 
becoming a member. The company expects 1000 applications and about 
$300,000 in notes and cash asa starter. November 15 is named as the 
date of completion of the organ‘zation. C.E. Rollins of The Argus is 
one of the committee on organization. The Supreme Coutt of Michigan 
has decided that the liability of a policyholder of a mutual company is 
limited only by the indebtedness of such company. One Thomas Berry 
of Wayne county, Mich., a few years ago was a policyholder in a mutual 
“company, having given premium notes on which he owed $39. A heavy 
loss occurring, he was assessed $91, which he refused to pay, on the 
ground that his policy limited his liability to the amount due on his note, 
The trial court held that he was bound to pay all assessments made to 
liquidate the actual indebtedness of the company, and the Supreme Court 
affirmed the decision. This case was reported in full in The Insurance 
Law Journal for January, 1884, and was highly approved by The Argus, 
of which Mr. Rollins is editor, Similar decisions have been rendered in 
other States. 
* * * 

On October 13, at Nos. 21 and 23 Illinois street, an explosion of a kettle 

of rosin composition caused quite a fire loss in George Keller's picture 


frame factory. 
* * * 


THE Ohio Farmers Insurance Company was admitted to do business 
in the State of Illinois October 8. At present this company writes only 
residence property. 

x * + 

THE Misses Redfield and Merton and Mrs. Morris, stenographers and 
typewriters, have opened an office at room 14, No. 177 La Salle street, 
and are prepared to do insurance work. Their prices are very moderate, 

* * * 

SEVERAL of the general and special agents, during the past week, have 
been at Cincinnati working on the Weber Brewery loss. This promises 
to be a very interesting case, and if so, a full report will be furnished in 
the following issue of THE SPECTATOR, 

* nm * 

Mayor Rocue has requested the underwriters to select a person to 
fill the position as fire inspector of the city fire department. The matter 
was referred to a committe of five by the Underwriters Association. If 
it is true that the underwriters are not dissatisfied with Inspector Shay, 
then politics are working their way into the fire department. 

* * * 


C. S. REDFIELD, on the 11th inst., was found guilty of an offense of the 
second class by the Underwriters Association, of which he is a member. 


% * * 
H. L, Smiru & Co, is the name of a new brokerage firm at 133 La Salle 


Street. 
* * * 


Amonc the visitors to La Salle street during the past week were; 
Geo. J. Bellersheim, special agent Oakland Home Insurance Company 
of Calitornia ; Col. Wm. Herrion, superintendent of ageucies Imperial 
Life; W. R. Freeman, secretary Hekla Fire Insurance Company ; Col. 
Robert Beath, secretary United Firemens Insurance Compary ; Mr. Gog- 
gins, cashier in home office of the Peoples Fire, Manchester, N. H.; R. 
M. Tuttle and H. L. Smith, the two latter of ‘‘ underground ” fame. 

* * % 

NoTICcE was given the members of the association that an amendment 
to section 4 of the constitution would be offered and voted on at the next 
regular meeting. Following is a copy of the amendment offered: By 
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inserting after the word ‘‘ membership "—in the ninth line of said section 
—the words—“ nor shall any person or firm hereafter be eligible to mem- 
bership who does not represent one company that is not represenied by 
some other member, and whenever any person hereafter admitted to 
p shall cease to represent a company which is not represented 
by another member, his membership in this association shall cease.” 
This, if voted on and carried, would not affect constitutional members, 
but will prevent any ** you-knows.” For explanation see THE SPECTATOR, 


October 13, 1887. 


membershi 


* * * 


Tur following is a correct list of total fire insurance premiums paid in 
1386 and 1885 at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., compiled from official 



































statements filed with the State Insurance Commissioner : 
— —_—$—— 
| Minneapolis. | St. Paul. State Total. 
1886. — | 
United States companies (102)... $672,361 76 | $463,032 84 $2, 352,972.66 
Foreign companies (22).....--.-- 179,491.63 135,897.48 470,106.53 
Mutual compasses (22) Peele awes 48,708 92 | 5,580.85 118,845.19 
. | 
United States companies......... 621,527.08 | 445,969.08 2,209.210 62 
Foreign companies....... i 155,507.25 | 127,878.43 493-3°6-04 
Mutual companies..---.++e+e++++ 37,267.87 | 3,063.94 »725.50 
COMMUNICATIONS. 





FIRES IN COTTON. 
[To THE EDITorR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

There has been going the rounds of the papers lately, an article on Cu- 
tious Fires. I can say something on that subject. 

Cotton is a sensitive subject of fire to us here in Norfolk, as we have 
so much of it exposed, and the season from October to April is an 
anxious one to us. We have learned not to be afraid of it, but extraordi- 
nary promptness of action is our one salvation. 

I have been so often puzzled in presenting a theory for incipient fires in 
cotton, that the experiences of others naturally interest me greatly. I 
do not admit that it will not spontaneously ignite—it will. When first 
being baled on the plantation, water is used on the sides of the press bale 
box to facilitate the work. A careless employee uses an excess of water 
or the dishonest packer adds a few bucketsful in the centre of the bale 
to increase its weight—and that is much more frequently done than is 
generally known. Or, what is more common, the cotton is transported 
on the deck of a steamer, or an open railroad car, or some other exposed 
conveyance, and, left to the weather, gets thoroughly saturated with water. 
Very well. Pile it then in any close, unventilated warehouse and great 
heat is generated. I have seen the outside of such bales picked off and 
thrown in a heap, become so hot in a few hours as to be on the verge of 
burning. 

You refer to the use of the roller gin for Sea Island cotton, instead of 
the saw gin, as mashing the seed, thereby oiling the cotton. We all know 
thatdanger. This will substantiate the theory I sometime since advanced 
and wrote on, that the compressing of cotton at the seaports for shipment 
did that very thing. In explanation: There is always in all cotton more 
or less seed left by the gin—some unavoidable, more by bad work and 
poor machinery. An ordinary 500-pound bale, as it comes from the farm, 
may be four to four and one-half feet high; the powerful compresses for 
shipment, exerting 1000 to 2000 tons pressure in ten seconds’ time, mash 
that down to seven and one-half inches. What then is there to prevent 
this very oil being squeezed out of any seed and doing the very damage 
you refer to, 

Again, will not bodies of seed heat and ignite? My attention, not 
long since, was called (it was an extreme case) to a bale of cotton two 
years old. It was of a very poor, trashy quality—had been kicked about 
—no buyer. Something caused it to be broken apart. The interior was 
largely seed, blackened, decomposed and heated, and there was a smoky 
smell and appearance, Ata moment favorable for it, the smallest admis- 
sion of air would have started aflame. I would add, that this was a bale 
of  Linters,” that is, trash cotton removed from the seed by the oil mills 
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before pressing, which is a common habit in that trade and may account 
for the very unusual quantity of seed exposed, and the inferior quality of 
the staple. 

Cotton when burning gives out a sharp, penetrating odor, quickly per- 
ceived, especially if in a confined place. Some time ago in this place, at 
about 2 P. M. ona foggy and rainy night, a policeman thought he smelled fire. 
He examined the whole surroundings, but located nothing. Summoning 
assistance, re-examination led him to suspect a large three-story ware- 
house of 125 x 60 feet, containing at the time 1200 bales of cotton. The 
glass doors, both front and rear, disclosed no view of firé inside, and as 
nothing seen justified breaking in, they sent for the keys. All this con- 
sumed over an hour. On entering the searchers found on the lower floor 
a row of cotton, perhaps fifty bales. The outside one, standing on its 
end, had the top covering and side extending downward to the second 
band burned off. The fire had then skipped the centre of the bale on its 
outside and done almost the same thing for the bottom part of the bale, 
A few pans of water put it out, and no further damage was done. Not 
the slightest explanation could be given for the origin of the fire, and 
why, under such seemingly favorable surroundings, it had not gone ahead, 
is an unfathomable mystery. 

A lot of cotton had been standing in warehouse sometime. The porter 
rolled on an ordinary hand truck a bale for delivery. Reaching the pave- 
ment he threw it off; the jar caused it to fall in pieces; the core was alot 
of ashes ; the shell was apparently sound until that moment, when it broke 
into flame. 

In September, 1886, a weigher was delivering cotton near a warehouse 
door with four or five employees. One of them placed his truck under a 
bale and started to move it, when a flash of flame quickly ran over the 
linty covering ; almost at the same moment another bale, standing more 
than ten feet distant, also blazed up. With near hanging buckets of water 
the flames were quickly put out. To account for the fire puzzled us all, 
but the facts were before us. 

I might recite dozens of almost similar experiences here. Every cot- 
ton fire which we have had for years has been in broad daylight, with hun- 
dreds of people around. The places were watched and guarded, yet the 
fires broke out, and we are left for an explanation of their cause to theory 
only, though with the consolatory knowledge that they were certainly 
none of them of incendiary origin. THomAsS B, ROWLAND. 

NorFo_k, VA., October 17. 





A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION FROM KNOXVILLE. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Probably it might be interesting to some of the readers of THE SpEc- 
TATOR to know that the local fire underwriters are trying to keep 
pace with the times, and the enterprise, push and ingenuity of this ambi- 
tious city. Asa result in part of a delegation from the local board of 
underwriters to the convention of fire chiefs and engineers, which met in 
Atlanta, Ga., on the 2oth ult., a committee, consisting of E. P. King, 
James P. McMullen and Charles W. Searle, members of the board, has 
been appointed to draft and present to the Mayor and aldermen a suitable 
petition, asking for the enforcement of ordinances similar in effect to 
those supporting the measure as it exists in the city of Atlanta, looking 
to the inspection of all buildings within the fire limit in this city by the 
chief of the fire department, or some capable member of his force, and 
investing in him the authority to have improvements made wherever 
defects are found to exist which, in his opinion, threaten danger from fire. 

The value of a thorough examination of all buildings is too well known 
by all underwriters to need comment, and it has been proven that a sys- 
tem of inspection, conducted with the help of the fire department, is a 
very decided improvement upon the ordinary plan of inspecting premises, 

As stated, our city seems now to have aroused from a long slumber, 
like Rip Van Winkle, after twenty years of repose. She is now demand- 
ing equal recognition with the live and progressive cities of the South. 
We have now under contract and in course of construction two important 
railroads, and have every assurance (except the “‘ steel rails”) that within 
a short time two other equally important connections will be acces 
sible by means of the locomotive. 

This has caused a lively feeling in the building interests, and not in 
frequently the insurance man is seen plying his ‘‘ persuasive club” to the 
owner of brick and mortar. There have accordingly been some additions 
to our agency business, two firms having opened up agencies within the 
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past thirty days. They represent board companies, and have therefore 
joined the local board, making a total of sixty companies represented and 
all doing a fair business here. CORRESPONDENT. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., October 15. 

[The idea of conferring upon a competent chief of a fire department 
inspection powers is a most excellent one, provided the chief is a fit per- 
son. Has Knoxville such a chief? The impression he made at the con- 
vention of fire engineers was not in accord with such an assumption. If 
he can be persuaded to put aside his brigadier-general’s gaudy uniform 
and pay more attention to labor than refreshments, he may do.—Editor 
Tue SPECTATOR. | 








NOTES FROM CINCINNATI. 


Tue destructive fire which occurred in what is known as the ‘ East 
End ” on the 15th inst., confirms the oft-expressed opinion by those who 
give careful attention to such matters, that the fire department of this city 
is not adequate to the city’s needs, There is an engine east of the fire, 
but more than a mile distant. There is one a half-mile or more west, and 
the next nearest engine is fully two and one-half miles away, still further 
west. The others are still further away. The bank along the whole river 
front for three miles is lined with saw mills, lumber yards, cooperage 
works and shipyards, with a continuous row of frame dwellings in the 
rear and fronting on Eastern avenue, At this time the greater part of the 
river shore is lined with steamboats, and a blaze on one of them or in any 
of the mills means that the three miles of steamboats, lumber mills and 
dwellings are all in danger, and with but a single engine within easy dis- 
tance. Added to all those dangers, Eastern avenue is next to impass- 
able, and it is a wonder that half the engines called to the late fire did 
not break down before getting there, 


* * * 


THERE are more than 100 places in this city where, upon the first appear- 
ance of a fire, the chiefs do not hesitate to send a second and third alarm, 
for they know that if the fire gets fairly started it will require all their 
ability to suppress it. All the engines responding to a second and third 
alarm were at the late saw mill fire. Suppose a fire had started in any of 
the dangerous places in the west end—say west of Mill creek—the whole 
valley might have been swept by the flames before any of the engines, 
which were more than five miles away, could have gotten over the abomin- 
able streets intervening to render assistance. 


* * * 


IN the central part of the city the water supply is very good, and prob- 
ably sufficient in connection with fire cisterns for every necessity. The 
canal, too, if need be, would give a supply of water for fire extinguishing. 
But the misfortune is that where we have the best supply of water, there 
is not likely to be any need forthe excess, The supply of waterin the outly- 
ing districts, where the manufactories are located, and where it is most 
needed, is wholly inadequate to the wants. And more than this, there is 
not a sufficient number of engines convenient to these localities to meet a 
fire in its inception and extinguish it before it becomes formidable. The 
attention of the commissioners is called to these facts frequently, but the 
usual answer is, ‘‘ We have no money to put engines there,” and that is 
the last of it for the time. Rates in all these localities are as high as the 
parties can afford to pay, and as they are lower than the companies can 
afford to carry the risks at, a great deal of the property is uninsured. 


* * * 


ALMOST every person claims that the Cincinnati Fire Department is free 
from politics, and it is reasonable to suppose that almost everybody be- 
lieves it. The fact is prominent, however, that ever since the enactment 
of the law providing for the present fire commission, no man has ever 
been appointed a commissioner who was of the opposite politics to the 
appointing power, nor has any commissioner ever been reappointed at the 
expiration of his term if not in political harmony with the appointing power. 
The Mayor makes the appointments, and there have been enough changes 
in the political preferences of that office to keep the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners reasonably well mixed politically, To suppose that men who 
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hold their positions because of their politics will wholly ignore Politics 
in the appointment of subordinates, indicates a confidence in the disin 
terestedness of human nature that is really refreshing. : 


* * * 


TuE Board of Underwriters has been in travail for many months in an 
effort to present an amended constitution and by-laws. The old constity, 
tion and by-laws had been amended so much that nothing of the original 
has remained for the past two or three years. Some member, anxioys 
to fit the law to his case instead of fitting his case to the law, Proposes 
an amendment. This interferes with another's plans, and he offers an 
amendment to the amendment, and by the time the thing is got through 
it is pretty hard to tell what was intended by either amendment, and a by. 
law is enacted that no one cares to understand or thinks of observing, 
The committee in charge of the matter at this time will probably present 
a very good constitution and set of by-laws, but by the time the full board 
gets through with them they will be like the Welsh preacher said of his 
sermons. He selected a good sermon preached by another man, and 
translated it into English, and then back into Welsh, and by the time he 
got through with it the devil himself would not know his own 


* * * 


A sHOoRT time ago a broker in a Northwestern city sent to the local com. 
panies here for a considerable line on the new elevator No. 3 of the 
Duluth Elevator Company at Superior City, at the full rate of three per 
cent, and several policies were forwarded. A New York broker had 
obtained through misrepresentation one or two policies of local compa. 
nies here at two and one-half per cent, which were promptly canceled when 
the facts became known. The elevator company refused to receive the 
policies ordered by the Northwestern broker at more than two and one. 
half per cent, and as he was not a rate-cutter, nothing was left for him to 
do but return the policies, which he did. As soon as the policies were 
back, the companies were all filled with risks on grain in the same elevator 
at three percent. The result of the New York rate-cutting broker's 
effort was to deprive a loyal and honest broker, who stood squarely to 
the work, of his commission and the elevator company of a number of 
good policies, while he made nothing. The companies that were thus 
cut out of the building have a more desirable risk on grain contained in it, 


* * % 


THE occasional sinking or burning of a steamboat on the Western 
rivers, as in the case of the Silver Cloud and cargo, burned near Paducah 
a few days ago, and the recent burning of a barge load of cotton on the 
Sunflower river, keeps alive the memory of the better days of insurance 
in that line—the time when steamboat hull and cargo premiums rolled 
into the companies by the tens of thousands of dollars monthly, How 
times have changed. There was a time here in the not very long ago 
when all the local companies and many of the agencies carried large 
amounts of river risks. Now less than one-half the local companies and 
not more that two or three agency companies will accept them at all, and 
the few that do accept them, in looking over their books, have the dreary 
reminders that they do not now get as much in premiums in a whole 
month as were their former average daily receipts. A loss by any one of 
our inland transportation insurance companies of a few hundreds of dol- 
lars now disturbs them more than did as many thousands twenty to 
twenty-five years ago. Inno place is the great change in the manner of 
Western transportation within the past quarter of a century shown more 
plainly than in the offices of Western insurance companies. 

* * % 


SPEAKING of changes in the business of insurance, we are reminded of 
the changes that occur among those who transact the business. There is 
now in this city, employed as a bookkeeper in a small establishment, a 
man who some thirty years ago actually controlled the entire insurance 
business of the whole Northern country. The company of which he was 
the manager had agents in all the cities, towns and villages, all of whom 
were under his control and direction. He determined what was insut- 
able and what was uninsurable, dictated rates, disregarded all competi- 
tion, especially as none worthy of the name existed, except in the larger 
cities ; determined the mode and manner of all settlements and payment 
of losses; indeed, was a veritable insurance autocrat with the great West 
for his domain. But reverses came. Doubts arose as to the solvency of 
his company. Then came not only competition, but opposition, strong 

(Continued on Page t91.) 
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(Continued from Page 188.) 
and active, and the failure of the Protection Insurance Company, the 
name of which was a very household word throughout the West, fol- 
lowed, The manager's fortunes seem to have shared those of the com- 

y to some extent, as he is engaged, as already stated, in earning a 
support by attending to a daily round of clerical duties. 


* * * 


THE commotion created by the malt house fire which illuminated the 
city and the surrounding hill on the 4th of July last, has become pretty 
well quieted. The losses have been mostly if not fully paid—that is, in 
accordance with the terms of a compromise settlement, which was a pretty 
large percentage below what was supposed to be the actual loss. Why a 
settlement was made just as that was is not very plain to an outsider, but 
asall the parties in interest agreed to it, it is probably none of an out- 
sider’s business, and we therefore drop the subject to comment on 4th of 
July fires per se. Itis in the experience of a local company of this city 
that more than eighty per cent of its losses for the quarter between July 
rand October 1 of this year were occasioned by 4th of July fires, and its 
4th of July losses for the present year are less than the average of the 
same kind of fires for twenty years. Is it not time that stop was put to 
the indiscriminate use of fireworks on 4th of July and Christmas and 
New Year's, and the consequent destruction of so much property and so 
many lives? ; 

¥ * * 

Tuls is the season when the insurance business should improve, but 
both local and agency companies complain of dull times. A good deal 
of business is offered the local companies from other points, but as much 
of it is undesirable in and of itself on general principles and at low 
rates, but little of that offered is accepted. The local companies here 
aim to accept only surplus lines on risks written by the best class of 
companies where the risks are located, and at full tariff rates; and asa 
rule they will not accept offerings from any parties not known to be loyal 
to the boards of their own locality. New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and St. Louis all send here for policies, despite the laws of their respect- 
ive States against such action. Some of this business is sent from necessity, 
because of inability to get at home all the insurance wanted, and some of it 
is sent as a matter of choice and preference, based upon a knowledge of 
the character of the companies and their manner of business. There have 
been three bad fires since July 1, besides a goodly number of smaller 
ones; but the losses have been so generally distributed that they have 
not fallen heavily on anyone, and the companies generally, both local and 
agency, are ahead on the business within that period. It the last quarter 
of the year proves as favorable there will be no complaining. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America. 

On Wednesday morning the special order of business at the convention 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Associations of America, held at the Conti- 
nental Hotel, Philadelphia, was a discussion onthe subject of a standard 
table of rates. The discussion was opened by Mr. Eldridge of Washing- 
ton, who offered a short resolution in favor of recommending the 
Standard of rates prepared by Mr. Fouse as a standard of rates to be 
favored by the association. Among those who engaged ia the debate 
upon this resolution were Mr. Fouse of Philadelphia, Mr. Archer of 
Chicago, Mr. Whiton of New York, Mr. Stoddard of Chicago, Mr. Brown- 
ell of New York, Mr. Harper of New York, Colonel Phelps of Illinois, 
Mr. Campbell of Philadelphia, Mr. Hambleton of Illinois, and Dr. Logan 
of West Virginia. The discussion was at times heated, and there was 
quite an animated controversy between those who favored the adoption 
of a standard of rates and those organizations who were opposed to any 
recognized standard of rates for assessment companies. After much de- 
bate the following resolution was adopted, thus finally disposing of the 
Standard of rates prepared by Mr. Fouse: 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the association be extended to L. 
G. Fouse for his report on the standard of rates published in the proceed- 
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ings of the eleventh annual convention, and that, without indorsing the 
same, we commend it as a valuable contribution to the statistics of assess- 
ment life insurance, 

Mr. Eldridge moved to amend the resolution by inserting in place of 
“indorsing the same,” the words ‘‘ adopting the same as a necessary 
standard.” . 

Mr. Thayer moved to eliminate the word ‘‘ necessary,” which motion 
prevailed. The resolution as amended was unanimously adopted. 

The treasurer, J. J. Acker, submitted his report, and made a motion to 
appoint a committee to audit the treasurer’s account, which motion was 
carried, 

The president appointed as such committee Messrs. Thayer, Hambleton 
and Litchfield. 

The subject, ‘‘ The best method of supervising the membership and the 
treatment of those found violating the conditions of the contract of insur- 
ance,” was takenup. Colonel Phelps opened thediscussion. H. J. Rein- 
mund was introduced by the president and made some interesting remarks. 
W. D. Whiting, actuary of the insurance department of Maine, was intro- 
duced to the convention and made an address, which was heartily ap- 
plauded. Mr. Whiting was made an honorary member of the conven- 
tion, 

The discussion of the subject in order was participated in by Messrs. 
Phelps, Avery, Harper, Murray, Stoddard, Hambleton, Campbell and 
others. 

The report of the auditing committee was received and adopted. 

The subject, “ Ought not the convention to become an incorporated 
body?” was taken up. After some discussion the matter was referred to 
a committee consisting of Messrs. Litchfield, Dr. Logan, and Avery, 
Thayer and Taylor, 

The subject, ‘‘ What safeguards can be used to prevent the writing of 
undesirable and fraudulent business?” was taken up and discussed by 
Messrs. Whiton, Pollock, Stoddard, Brownell, Ludwig, Avery and 
Whiting. 

The executive committee’s report on mortuary statistics was submitted 
by the chairman of the committee, Colonel Phelps. 

The subject, ‘‘Can an assessment insurance company change the 
beneficiary on a certificate at the request of the insured?” was discussed 
by Messrs. Avery, Stevens, Fletcher, Stoddard, Reinmund, Taylor, 
Litchfield, Campbell of Philadelphia and Thayer. 

On Thursday the first business taken up by the convention was the re- 
port of the executive committee on policy data. This report presented 
the policy data or statistics of fourteen companies, giving the death and 
lapse rate according to the age and years of insurance. The object of the 
compilation is to note the individual mortality liability of the members 
as they advance in age. The data giving the death and the lapse rate of 
nine companies, published in the last official report of the convention, has 
been extended during the past year so as to include the experience of 
fourteen associations. The following is a transcript of the report 
of the executive committee on policy data, as received by the associa- 
tion : 


Tue ExecurivE CoMMITTEE’s REPORT ON Poticy DATA, 


In the report of the eleventh convention, the committee presented the 
policy data or statistics of nine companies, giving the death and lapse 
rate according to age and yearsof insurance. The observations embraced 
120,113 entrants. The arrangement of these according to age and years 
of insurance will be found on page 160, exhibit E, table 112 of the pro- 
ceedings of the eleventh convention. It affords us pleasure to be able to 
present a similar table at this time, embodying the statistics of the com- 
panies which reported the previous year, brought down to December 31, 
1886, and those of five additional companies. With this report we shall 
present such table marked exhibit A, embracing 181,318 entrants reported 
by the fourteen companies, containing the lapse and death rate accord- 
ing to age and years of insurance. The compilation has been made with 
great care by Messrs. Fouse and Barnard, who have had it in charge, and 
the value thereof is now so well understood that it seems unnecessary to 
comment uponit. Suffice to say that the object of such a compilation is 
to indicate to us the individual mortality liability of our members as they 
advance in age. After having ascertained their individual mortality lia- 
bility according to years of insurance, it requires but a simple and mathe- 
matical process for companies to test the correctness of their rates. It is 
self-evident that if the contributions of a member do not cover his actual 
liability, a deficiency will ensue, which at some time will cause trouble 
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and disaster. The observations being much more extended than those 
made the previous year, were, as might be expected, much more satis- 
factory. However, during the first year’s insurance the difference in re- 
sults is very slight. The nine companies for all ages, from the youngest 
to age sixty-five, had a death rate the first year, which should be regarded 
as a fractional or half year, of 2.49 per 1000, and a lapse rate of 81.06 per 
1000 ; while the fourteen companies had a death rate of 2.35, and a lapse 
rate of 79.73 per 1000. The second year of insurance the nine companies 
had a death rate of 6.03, a lapse rate of 207.96, .while the fourteen compa- 
nies had a death rate of 5 81, and a lapse rate of 183.64 per 1000, The 
third year the nine companies had a death rate of 7.19, a lapse rate of 
125.97, while the fourteen companies had a death rate of 7.34, and a lapse 
rate of 122.80 per1000, The fourth year the nine companies had a death 
rate of 9.32, a lapse rate of 76.82, while the fourteen companies had a 
death rate of 8.87, and a lapse rate of 85.56 per 1000, The fifth year the 
nine companies had a death rate of 9.98, a lapse rate of 60.74, while the 
fourteen companies had a death rate of 9 10, and a lapse rate of 73.18 per 
1000. The sixth year the nine companies had a death rate of 11.65, a 
lapse rate of 52.68, while the fourteen companies had a death rate of 11.14, 

’ and a lapse rate of 66.54 per 1000, The seventh year the nine companies 
had a death rate of 7.97, a lapse rate of 58.16, while the fourteen compa- 
uies had a death rate of 11.11, and a lapse rate of 66.66 per 1000. The 
eighth year the nine companies had a death rate of 9.09, a lapse rate of 
43.89, while the fourteen companies had a death rate of 11.75, and a lapse 
rate of 69.34 per 1000, The ninth year the nine companies had a death 
rate of 21.19, a lapse rate of 42.39. while the fourteen companies had a 
death rate of 14.22, and a lapse rate of 69.50 per 1000. 

The observations might have been extended beyond the ninth year, but 
they would have been as unsatisfactory as were the observations for the 
previous year beyond the seventh year of insurance, If we take the year’s 
insurance collectively, we find that the average death rate during the nine 
years has been 9.07 per 1000. While such an average to some extent is 
an indication of the cost of insurance, it in no sense discloses the in- 
dividual liability of the members and does not show what the contribu- 
tions of the individual should be to cover his share of the average cost. 
Taking all ages collectively, we find that the death rate the first year or 
half year of insurance is 2.35, the second year 5.81 and the ninth year, 
when the members are nine years older and the effect of selection has 
worn off, it is 14.22 per 1000 exposed, The point of interest to us is, did 
the members exposed the ninth year contribute an amount sufficient to 
cover the death rate of 14.22 per 1000 exposed, or were they coatributing 
on the basis of the average death rate of 9.07 per 1000, We present here- 
with the report of L. G. Fouse, marked exhibit B, according to the age 
and duration of insurance, grouped in periods of three years, which he 
compiled from the data presented in exhibit A. It will be seen from 
these reports, the benefit each collect from their premiums annually on 
the basis of either the American or Actuaries’ Mortality Table, Assess- 
ment insurance would be taking an advanced step if all the companies 
would collect from their members during the first year’s insurance the full 
mortality rate indicated by any of the standard tables, The saving, im- 
proved, if held intact until the members reach an advanced age, when, 
naturally, the cost of insurance becomes expensive, would prove a 
material aid in reducing the future cost of insurance to the members. It 
should be borne in mind that the level premium or legal reserve com- 
panies not only collect the full mortality cost as indicated by the standard 

{ table, but they also collect an average loading of about 150 percent. If 
assessment insurance is to maintain its well-merited popularity, the im- 
portance of protecting the insured from excessive cost in old age cannot 
receive too much attention on the part of assessment and natural pre- 
mium companies, Accurate calculations show that if the mortality ele- 
ment indicated by the tables is collected, the saving, improved, and the 
natural cost loaded from twenty to thirty-three and one-third per cent, 
and such loading is so improved, the insurance can never become burden- 
some or excessive in cost in old age. Our companies have been issuing 
life policy contracts, and it is therefore incumbent upon them to adjust 
their rates so as to protect their members, not only during the first year’s 
insurance but forall life. The companies should either issue term policies 
or make proper provisions to guarantee the payment of life policieson an 
equitable basis. 

The table referred to in the report shows the number ex posed, the number 
of deaths, the number of lapses and deaths per 1000 exposed of 181,318 
(of fourteen companies) ranging in age from twenty-five to sixty-five 
years, The following is a recapitulation for all ages of the table, given in 
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comparison with the corresponding table of the experience of nine asso. 
ciations as shown in the report of the proceedings of last year: 


AVERAGE DEATH AND LAPsE RATE PER 1000 OF ASSESSMENT Associa 















Deaths | Lapses 
Per 1000 =| ~Per 1009 
Exposed, | Exposed, 
| 
ea See 
First policy year—Nine associations...........esesse00s | 2.49 81.c6 
Fourteen associations.......--......- 2.35 | 797 
Second policy year—Nine associa ions.......--+--...... 6.03 | 207 3 
; Fourteen asscciations.........+.... | 5 81 | 183,64 
Third policy year—Nine as:ocia’ions.....--......s000e- | 719 | 125.97 
Fourteen associ .tions............... 7:34 | 12280 
Fourth policy year—Nine associations. .-.........----.. | 9.32 | 76.82 
. Fourteen associations.............. 8.87 | 85.56 
Fifth policy year—Nine associations.......---.........- | 9.98 60.74 
: Fourteen associations................ 9.10 73.18 
Sixth policy year—Nine associa‘ions................+--- 11.65 52.68 
Fourteen associations................ 11.14 66 54 
Seventh policy year—Nine associations...............+.| 7-97 58.16 
Fourteen associations....-........| Il.1I 66.66 
Eighth policy year—Nine ass_ciations............------ 9.09 43.89 
y Fourteen associaticns.............. | 11.75 69 34 
Ninth policy year—Nine associations....:.... .... .... 21.19 42.39 
Fourteen associations............... 14.22 69.50 











The subject, “Should not a national insurance law from Congress be 
sought, or what steps should be taken by this convention to perfect the 
present conflicting and defective laws to harmonize all the conflicting in- 
terests, thus ensuring united effort in securing legislation that will 
encourage and protect all legitimate assessment and natural premium 
companies, and not the interests of any particular association or plan?” 
was taken up. 

Mr. Harper read a paper in favor of a national bureau. The following 
gentlemen also discussed the subject: Messrs. Stoddard, Litchfield, 
Eldridge, Phelps, Whiting and Avery. 

On motion of Mr, Smith of the United States Mutual Accident Asso. 
ciation, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee, composed of the delegates of the various 
accident associations represented at this convention, compile a table of 
accidental deaths according to occupation, and what errors, if any, should 


be corrected by the associations furnishing accident indemnity on the 
assessment plan, and report thereon, 


Oa motion of Mr. Taylor of New York, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to consider the feasibility and possibility of preparing a suitable 
bill to be presented to the national legislature. 

The officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: President, 
D. E. Stevens of Ohio; secretary, A. S. Brownell of New York ; treas- 
urer, J. J. Acker of New York. Executive committee, E. F. Phelps of 
Illinois; E. B. Harperof New York; G. A. Litchfield of Massachusetts ; 
D. J. Avery of Illinois, and George D. Eldridge of the District of 
Columbia. 

It was decided to hold the next convention in Chicago in May or Jun. 
next. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Eldridge was adopted : 


Whereas, The next session of this convention is to be held in May or 
June, 1888 ; and 

Whereas, The work on the directory for the State of Pennsylvania is 
near completion ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the executive committee be and hereby is instructed to 
proceed with the completion and publication of sai 1 directory of said State, 
provided sufficient money be pledged at this convention for such expense, 
and that the directory be placed at as early a date as possible in the 
hands of the companies for use. 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to proceed, so far as the 
times and means at its command will permit. with the preliminary work 
for a similar directory for the States of New York and Ohio. 





Commissioner Merrill Won’ License It, 
COMMISSIONER MERRILL of Massachusetts has refused a license to the 
Prudential Association of Boston, an assessment concern which recently 
filed articles of incorporation and fitted up handsome offices in that city. 
In his letter of refusal the Commissioner says : 


The person named in your application as secretary of your proposed 
association, I. Gerry Getchell, was president of the defunct Peoples 
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ssociation, and one of your proposed directors, Robert J. 
en is secretary and treasurer of said exploded organization. 

I find by the official records of this office that some two years ago my 

redecessor instituted proceedings placing said Peoples Benefit Associ- 
ation in the hands of a receiver, and that the latter found liabilities thereof 
to the amount of some $120,000, for death claims, with assets of about 

in the vest pocket treasury of its financial officer, R. J. Murray. 

Commissioner Tarbox declared that said corporation ** sought to evade 
the performance of its obligations by refusal upon insufficient grounds to 
pay benefits,” and “by the availing of the perfidy of its own agents ;” 
that the transactions of its officers, ** particularly of its president, I. Gerry 
Getchell,” who is named as secretary of your proposed corporation, 
“constitute a gross breach of trust, which ought to be, if it is not, a crim- 
inal offense,” and ‘‘that the aforesaid management, including Getchell 
and Murray, is grossly incompetent and careless of its trust, if not will- 
fully dishonest.” 

You present to me what purport to be the applications of 200 persons 
desiring membership in your proposed association, accompanied by a 
statement signed by all of the officers and directors, and sworn to before 
a justice of the peace, certifying thus under oath that these 200 persons 
represent bona fide applicants, who have each and severally paid in one 
assessment, as required by law. Investigation satisfies me that this state- 
ment, under oath, is false. 

The aforesaid record of some of the officials named for your proposed 
organization, and the flagrant falsity of your statement under oath, pre- 
sented to me, is sufficient evidence of the character of your scheme, and I 
unhesitatingly decline to give you a certificate of authority to transact 
business. 





MERE MENTION. 





~—Prairie fires have done great damage near Benson, Minn. 

—The Concordia Fire of Milwaukee has entered Massachusetts. 

—The Hekla Fire Insurance Company of Madison, Wis., has entered 
Missouri. 

—Incendiaries have caused considerable excitement during the past 
week at Champaign, III. 

—E. B. Fellows has been elected president of the Rutgers Fire for the 
twenty-first consecutive year. 

—The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company has entered Wisconsin 
for life and accident business. 

—The Prudential of Newark paid during the month of September go2 
claims, amounting to $76,852.19. 

—The Rossiga Life Insurance Company of St. Petersburg has intro- 
duced accident insurance into Russia. 

—The license of the Peoples Mutual of Salina, Kan., has been revoked 
by the insurance depa:tment of that State. 

—The Manchester City Fire Insurance Company of New Hampshire, 
with a capital of $50,000, has been organized. 

—Joseph Churchyard, president of the Union Insurance Company of 
Buffalo, died on October 8 at the age of fifty-six. 

—The Continental Insurance Company recently notified its lake marine 
agents to accept no more risks in that department. 

—The Sanborn Map and Publishing Company has issued additional 
sheets and new corrections for its Duluth (Minn.) map. 

—The bark Alabama, from Liverpool for Rio Janeiro, was burned at 
seaon August 22. The crew was taken off by a passing vessel. 


—During the week ending October 14, the Mutual Life paid death 
claims amounting to $140,540.81, and endowments aggregating $9,739.17. 


—At a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, J. H. Knapp was elected first vice-president and J. C. Heeny, secre- 
tary. 

—Three men were killed by the explosion of the boiler of a saw mill at 
Centerville, West Va., on October 13. The mill and engine were entirely 
wrecked, 

—It is announced that the Northwestern Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Portland, Ore., has increased its capital from $300,000 to 
$500,000. 

—The partly finished parochial school building of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, in East rsoth street, New York, fell suddenly on 
Monday afternoon last, owing to badconstruction. Five men were killed 
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and twelve injured. Among the latter were Father Eucilianus Kirner, 
pastor of the church, who was at the time in the fourth story, overlooking 
the work. 

—At a fire in Murray & Wilson’s children’s dress goods establishment 
in Philadelphia on October 14, Mrs. George Coleman, an employee, was 
suffocated. 

—Water-works will be constructed at Bowling Green, O.; Mount 
Gilead, O.; Breton, Cal. ; Tuskaloosa, Ala.; Milton, Ont., and Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

—The agency business of the Montauk of Brooklyn has been reinsured 
by the Niagara. The Montauk will hereafter do a Metropolitan district 
business only. 


—The fire losses of last week, as estimated by The Standard, were 
$689,000, making the loss from January 1, $84.297,000, at which rate the 
loss for 1887 would. be $107,206,978. 

—It is understood that the American Exchange has reinsured in the 
German-American, and that the charter of the first named company will 
be used for purposes of reorganization. 

—The Dakota Mutual Life of Sioux Falls is no more. The dispatch 
announcing its demise states that the company met with a $3000 loss at 
St. Peter, Minn., and could pay only $59. 

—A compact has been formed at Savannah, Ga., embracing every agent 
doing business there. For the past fifteen years Savannah has had a non- 
board agency, which, however, no longer exists. 

—At the burning of a planing mill at Cygnet, O., October 14, J. G. 
McCall, a contractor for drilling gas wells from Fostoria, O., and William 
Flaughner of Sugar Grove, Pa., were burned to death. 


—The Investigator notes the interesting fact that General Boulanger’s 
father was an insurance man. He was for many years an inspector for 
the Insurance Company La Bretagne, at Nantes, France. 


—The total fire losses in Montreal, according to The Insurance Chron- 
icle of that city, were for the six years and nine months ending September 
30, $5,949,706. The insurance companies paid of this, $4,336,408. 


—Timothy Coughlin, the man who was held responsible by the coron- 
er’s jury for the railroad massacre at Chatsworth, Ill., has been released 
from custody, a grand jury declining to find a bill against him on the 
evidence, 

—At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, Ch. V. 
Zenger read a paper upon the possibility of a relation between the 
periodical meteoric showers and the occurrence of fires of unknown 
origin. 

—Reading, Pa., has passed an ordinance compelling every insurance 
company doing business in that city to take out a license costing $50 
yearly. The Insurance Superintendent will be called upon to decide 
upon the legality of the ordinance. 

—At Charleston, on O-:tober 14, fire broke out in cotton stored in the 
after hold of the British steamer Bothal, loading for Bremen. The city 
fire department and a tug flooded the compartment and extinguished the 
fire. The damage is estimated at $50,000. 


--“ Six Lives Lost—Almost a Horror at the Cleveland Insane Asylum 
Last Evening.” These are qualified headlines found in The Cleveland 
(O.) Leader of Thursday. Just how many lives must be lost to cause an 
entire ‘‘ horror” in the northern end of Ohio is an interesting question.— 
New York World. 


—James M. Forbush has resigned the position of special agent for New 
England for the Providence-Washington Insurance Company, and will be 
succeeded by Edward L. Watson. Mr. Forbush has been appointed 
special agent for the German-American Insurance Company, in place of 
L. D. Smith, resigned. 

—The Toledo Fire Underwriters Association has elected officers as fol- 
lows: Frank J. Hoag, president ; Marion Lawrence, vice-president ; Jobn 
D. Irving, treasurer; Chas. M. Lang, secretary and surveyor; executive 
committee, Harry Haynes, John S, Kountz, V. Braun, Ira A. Richardson, 
W. H. Alexander, L. W. Frost, E. A. Pope. 


—The Southern Accident Insurance Company of Richmond, though 
still a young institution, is making rapid forward strides. There is 
ample room for such a company in the South; and the business of the 
Southern Accident is increasing in a way which must be very gratifying 
to its managers. This company pays for accidents resulting in death 
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$5000 ; for loss of hands or feet, $5000; for one hand and one foot, 
$5000; for loss of one hand or foot, $2500; both eyes, $2500; one eye, 
$650; permanent total disability, $1250; temporary total disability, $25 
weekly. 

—The West Baltimore Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore, with a 
capital stock of $125,000, recently filed articles of incorporation. The 
directors are Levi Z. Condon, Robert G. Lumpkin, John Q. Adams, 
Charles Adler, Andrew J. Conlon, John Kuper, Maurice Laupheimer, 
Samuel Rosenthal, Jr., John D. Wheeler and Edward G. Parker. 


—As reported in The Chronicle Fire Tables, there were during the three 
years 1884-1886, 320 fires in ice houses in the United States, causing a 
property loss of $1,453 390, and an insurance loss of $632,531. Aside from 
exposure the chief reported cause was incendiarism. During thé past 
twelve years, ice houses have burned at the rate of about eighty-one yearly. 


—The fire department of Arlington, N. J., has passed resolutions de- 
nouncing the proposed rebuilding of the cellonite works, destroyed some 
months since by an explosion, and protesting against the manufacture in 
the village of the powerful explosive pyroxylin. It has decided to‘serve 
an injunction on the company as soon as they begin work, which may be 
within a month. 

—Tne Bryn Mawr Hotel, a fashionable summer resort on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, about twelve miles from Philadelphia, was destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday of last week. The losses on building and furniture are 
estimated at $230,000. There were but fifty guests left in the house, which 
was to have closed last Saturday, and, most of their trunks being packed, 
all their personal property was saved. 


—The large Sprague Baltic Mill at Baltic, Conn., was burned on October 
14. The loss is estimated roughly at $1,500,000, with insurance of 
$257,000. The building was of stone, five stories high, and covered 
1000 by 590 feet of ground. It was built in 1857 by Amosa and ex-G wv- 
ernor William Sprague, and has lately been leased from the Sprague 
trustee by H. L. Aldrich & Co. of Providence, manufacturers of cotton 
goods. 

—A dispatch from Dallas, Tex., says that a suit has been brought in 
the District Court by M. A. Archinard, administrator, against the Pelican 
Insurance Company of New Orleazs. ‘‘ Plaintiff sues for an alleged bal- 
ance on commissions due E. R. Archinard as general agent of said com- 
pany in the State of Texas, amounting to $14,205 48 ; also for money paid 
and expenses incurred for the same company, $10,619 48, making a total 
of $23,352 44.” 

—Attention is called to the advertisement on another page of Nelson 
& Raine, successors to Gilbert Raine, general insurance brokers and 
agents of Memphis, Tenn. The new firm are the local agents for the 
North British and Mercantile and other reliable fire insurance companies, 
and are as well managers for West Tennessee and Arkansas for the New 
York Life Insurance Company. The members of the firm are both well- 
known and prominent citizens of Memphis. 

—Manager Watt of the Amazon, Pacific, American Central and Liberty 
agency, has been appointed general agent on the Coast for the Lloyds 
Plate Glass Insurance Company. With the very great increase in the use of 
plate glass in our modern buildings, the demand for plate glass insurance 
is assuming substantial proportions, and we know that Manager Watt 
wili get his share of San Francisco business in that line. The importa- 
tion of plate glass into the United States amounts to about 4,000,000 feet 
per annum, and is rapidly increasing.— 7he Pacific Underwriter. 

—At the October meeting of the New York Life Insurau.ce Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday evening, seven new mem 
bers were elected. At six o’clock the members of the association sat 
down to dinner, and after an enjoyable banquet and when coffee and 
cigars were being served, Chairman L. Spencer Goble addressed the 
assembled gentlemen and introduced the speakers of the evening. Judge 
F. G. Gedney, W. W. Byington, J. C. Mix, James L. Johnson, Allen 
S. Williams and Bloomfield J. Miller made interesting addresses, 


—A dispatch from Wilkesbarre, Pa., of October 16 says: ‘‘J. H. Orr 
was arrested here yesterday on a charge of setting fire to his store in this 
city on March 18, 1886. The stock appraised over $52,000, and the dam- 
age over $30,000, with an insurance of $15,000. The case was brought at 
the instigation of the insurance companies. Fred Aull, the agent of the 
Boatmans Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, in whose name the prosecu- 
tion was brought, was subsequently arrested for perjury, and held in 
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$1000 bail for trial. Orr’s suits against the insurance companies are set 
down for trial in the Supreme Court, New York, Part IV., before Judge 
Barrett, on Monday, October 17. Mr. Orr is one of Wilkesbarre's most 
prominent business men, and has been such for years,” 

—According to The Review of London, a new mode of accident assur. 
ance is contemplated by the Russian railway companies. It is proposed 
that each traveler on taking his ticket be charged an additional kopeck 
(a hundredth part of a rouble) on each rouble paid for his fare, thereby 
insuring 100 roubles for each kopeck paid. The rate appears very low, 
but it is calculated that the number of travelers on the Russian railways 
is 40,000,000 every year, and of these only about 500 meet with accidents, 
The average number of railway officials who meet with accidents is esti- 
mated also at about 500 every year. 


—Ata meeting of the New York Tariff Association last week, the com- 
mittee on complaints and grievances reported a plan, which was adopted, 
by which the committee should hereafter consist of six members, of whom 
two should represent local companies, two agency companies and two 
foreign companies. One of the members will be dropped each fortnight, 
and succeeded by a representative of the same class of company. Penal- 
ties for violation of the rules are to be fixed by unanimous vote of the 
committee, and an offense requiring expulsion must be tried by a jury of 
twelve members, whose verdict must be unanimous. 

—New office accommodations seem to be the order of the day just now 
among the insurance fraternity. The ground floor in the practically new 
building on the corner of California and Battery streets is arranged in 
very handsome and commodious offices, occupied respectively by the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company of London, Messrs. Gutte & 
Franke, fire and marine insurance agents, and the Thames and Mersey 
Marine Insurance Company. The Equitable Life Insurance Company 
has taken possession of its new quarters on the northwest corner of Cali- 
fornia and Montgomery streets, where it is most comfortably and elegantly 
accommodated. The Manhattan L‘fe has moved into the bright and com- 
fortable rooms on the southeast corner of Pine and Montgomery streets, 
over the Travelers.— 7he Pacific Underwriter, San Francisco. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—R. W. Freese, agent for the Mutual Life, at Stoughton, Mass. 

—W. J. Smyth, general agent for the Union Mutual Life, at Toronto. 

—j. J. E. Rothery, agent for the Concordia of Milwaukee, at Boston, 

—W. C. Judkins, agent for the Merchants of Newark, at Dexter, Me. 

—Ellison, Baker & Coolidge, sub-agents for the Commercial Union, at Boston. 

—Dumphy & O'Malley, agents for the Home Life of New York, at San Fran- 
cisco. 

—W. M. Thompson, agent for the Spring Garden of Philadelphia, at Brockton, 
Mass. 

—Henry J. Bower, agent for the Liverpool and London and Globe, at South 
Boston. 

—Frank Stevens, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, for the State 
of Maine. 

—Wnm. Taylor, special agent of the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company, at 
Bloomington, III. 

—James M. Forbush, special agent for New England of the German-American 
Insurance Company. 

—James C. Benn, special agent for Maine, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia of 
the Union Mutual Life. 

—Chas. T. Smith, special agent for New England and manager for Connecticut 
for the Union Mutual Life. 

—Edward S. Watson, special agent for New England of the Providence-Wash- 
ington Insurance Company. 

—H. M. Blackburn, general agent of the City of London for the Province of 
Ontario, with headquarters at Toronto. 

—Belleau & Bamford, general agents at Montreal for the Lancashire Insurance 
Company, succeeding J. H. Routh & Co., resigned. 

—Musgrove & Hereford, agents for the California of San Francisco, and the 
Union Fire and Marine of New Zealand, at New Orleans. 

—Elliott Glover has resigned the position of manager for the State of Maine, 
for the Equitable Life, to become special agent for New England for the New 
York Life. 
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MAZON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CINCINNATI, 








Cash Capital $300,000 
LARGE NET 


WITH 
Stockholders Individually ed wader the Laws of Ohio. 
Losses Paid since Organisation, Oct., 1871... sesccecsessseees o00000$2,829,406.75 
GAZZAM GANO, President. J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 





1887. 


HE METROPOLITAN PLATE-GLASS 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
$100,000 in Govemaee Bonds ore with the Insurance Department of the State of 
New York, for the protection of Policyholders, 


Cash Capital, in Government Bonds, $100,000, with a Surplus of $131,118.92 
Henry Harreavu, Pres’t. "EDGAR W. Crowe tt, Vice-Pres’t. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 66 LIBERTY ST., near Broadway, N. Y. CITY. 
Joun P, Campsaiy, General Agent -........-----.-.---- No. 162 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


LOYDS PLATE GLASS INS. CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 68 William Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, . - «6 - - $100,000, 


Insures Plate Glass against Accidental Breakage, Fire Excepted. 
J G. Beemer, Pres. D. B. Hatsteap, Vice-Pres. W. T. Woops, Sec. 


OME MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Commenced Business January 1, 1885. 








TR, cisccnecndcteniimnaeieebinebiiebim ect eeEeNCNnIaninNye mebet $181,717.88 
Liabilities—Reserve for all liabilities, including reinsurance, exclud- 
TEE CRI ienced cans nasaeunqueascuscsessscccssecevetesess $30,158.85 
Surplus as Segnds QO nivnccnsuntistnenexeninsonenne= 151,559.03 ; rar, 717.88 


J. H. COLLINS, President. 


W. D. MAYO, Vice-President. H. G. GWYN, Secretary. 


M. A. SPURR, Treasurer. 


ITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF EVANSVILLE, ano 
INDIANA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS. 


McGILLIARD & DARK, General Agents, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HE EQUITABLE ACCIDENT INS. CO. 

OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ASSETS, April 1887, - = © 8 #8 = $211,611.58 
ag psa as to Policyholders, - = «= = $219,137.13 
RENO, P DAVID GIBSON, Vice-Prest. 


F. X. 
CLARENCE "PUMPHREY, Ass’t Sec’y 
Cc. HESSER, Siennaps, a R. R. Dept. 











Sw KOSH MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 
OsHKosH, WISCONSIN, 
Organized under the general law of Wi in. C 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1887. 





ed business Sept. 6, 1886, 


Premium notes in [09C0.... 2200 -c---ercerenennewwow cree cc cceccccnnncecesee $ 
Cash i . hands of Treasurer and in bank... ...--22.20.-ccccseseeeencacee.ee., 742,123.40 
Cash due from assessments and in hands of agents.............-......-....... poe ad 
Office furniture, fixtures and supplies................--..------.--------...... ys 2 
TOtel ASAE, ccccccoscccenscecesecscsscoccoseccsncacsseseccececusescess 
(ERR RR Ae RRR LEI OIE ORI EE ADE TN 8 $154,010.56 
owns 3,283.35 
LL 
Surplus... .0.--+- 2000-00 -20e eee nnnn anne ecen er ee nere nee eeen eee nneeeeeeeee $150,727.02 


R. McMILLEN, President. J. H. JENKINS, Vice-President, 
D. L. LIBBEY, Treasurer, M. R. SMITH, Secretary, 


CHICAGO OFFICE, ‘ i. Room 4, 177 LA SALLE ST. 
OPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


188 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA, 








Capital...cccccccccccccccccsccsccccccccccccescscsscceessccseeeseess+$250,000,00 
Assets, January 1, 1887...... stencetes pedndddeewbeh p6skieaseeescens e+ 401,982.17 
J. A. CHALARON, President. 


MAURICE STERN, Vice-President. LOUIS BARNETT, Secretary, 


SURPLUS LINES TAKEN ON ACCEPTABLE RISES. 





SURETY ON BONDS, 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


: 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Cash Capital - - - - =-= = . = $1,000,000 
BONDSMEN SUPERSEDED. 


Bonds guaranteeing the honesty of officers and employees of banks, railway, express and 
t other corporations and business houses, This "Company will act as 
surety on bonds required in the Courts. 


RESIDENT TRUSTEES, NEW YORK. 





Wm. A. Wheelock, Thos, C. Platt, E, F. Browning, J. McCook, 
F. W. Vanderbilt, Wam. Dowd, J. W. Pinchot, 1. W. Cooper, 
Wm. BR, Leonard, Henry B. Plant, Geo F. Victor, Richard A, Elmer, 
John J. Knox, John H. Inman, A. H. Barney, C. H. Luddington, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, J. D. Ripley, L. W. Winchester, H. D. Lyman. 
ag H. Cook, R. N. Hazard, W. S. Gurnee, 

Wm. B. Kendail, C. L. Tiffany, James A, Hayden, 


RICHARD A. ELMER, President. HENRY D. LYMAN, Vice-President. 





West Poirock, See'y. Pserer Notman, Pres. 


RENO, State Agent for Ohio. 
N IAGARA 


137 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital Cash Assets 





$500,000.00 4, ,a4ine Under the New York Safety Fund Law. %%260,479.86 


Western Department, 1. S. BLACKweLpEeR, Manager, Chicago, IIl, 


EW YORK BOWERY. 
141 BROADWAY. 


Capital, - - $300,000. $837,895. 


John A. Delanoy, Jr., President. Charles A. Blauvelt, Secretary. 
J. Frank Patterson, Ass’t Sec, and Sup’t of Agencies. 





Assets, - 


ORGANIZED JANUARY 13, 1799. 


ROVIDENCE-WASHINGTON INS. CO. 


20 Market Square, Providence, R. I. 





RR DN 6, UE nid cence cats newhatadiveacchvetimedscntiacosecd 
LIABILITIES 

ny TURING... . 4. cei deemiiahiptioneehbenbeenaboekendekesienvaween 

Unpaid Losses and other Liabilities. - 

SS eae 

Be i cktnundiwectecsneesyasee 





$1,025,803.98 





J. H. DEWOLTF, President. 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Assistant Secretary. J. B. BRANCH, Secretary. 
Holger de Roode, Chicago, Manager Western Department ; Chamberlain, Packard & 
Wilson, Denver, General Agents for Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming and New Mexico. 





RITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO. 
FIRE AND MARINE, 
HEAD OFFICE, - ba : - - - TORONTO, ONT. 
JOHN MORISON, Governor. JOHN LEYS, Deputy Governor. 


GEORGE E,. ROBINS, Secretary. 
ROWELL & HONE, Managers Metropolitan District, 55 Liszerty St. New Yor« 


ENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 
IE is civenierstnvienadiusndsspetamstebavserinenands $306,719.38 


C, YEAGER, President. THOMAS D. KELLER, Secretary. 





PETER Q. DEYO, Agent, 44 PINE STREET, N. Y. 
ADOLPH LOEB, 170 LA SALLE STREET, Chicago, 





HE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA. 
Home Urrice, 878 and 880 Broap Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


GAME SCAPTT BBs. ccccccccsccisccsccccccssessccscassccsoseccose $149,500 
DR DIE. duced ccseedeseeses hadss tr cvuderssirdsacesanestsosesies 1,400,000 
FROMMER, QI ooo s cv cccccsccscoscesecscccesccccoosesccesssososveseecce 2,000,000 


391,830 NEW POLICIES ISSUED DURING 1886. 


LEsLig D. WARD, Vice-President. 
EDWARD S. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
EpGAR B. WARD, Counsel. 


It has already issued over 1,300,000 policies, and paid over one million dollars 
in claims, 





